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(Continued from yesterday.) 

WE need not trouble the reader with any further intimations of Sir 

John’s politics. They are of an old school, the last remains of 

which are now breaking up, and will be more acceptable to the 

political antiquary than any one else. Suffice it to say, that our 
author, in spite of them, being an enthusiastic agriculturist, became 
of necessity a sort of universalist ; and that, for a warm Pittite and 
old King’s man, he accordingly fraternized with new men and 
American republicans, in a way that sufficiently accounts for the 
cold looks and closed doors he occasionally met with at head- 
quarters, to say nothing of the time which his speculations took up 
in explaining themselves. It is easy, and not unpleasing, to see 
that an attentive ear lent to his agricultural or Caledonian projects 
gave him ja good opinion of anybody, new or old; and that the 
reverse did not add to the merits of those whom he wished to think 
the best of. Old or new, he could not help entertaining a reve- 

rence for the “ powers that be.” He reverenced George III, 

reverenced Washington; and gives us to understand, though with 

something like an apology, that he could not help reverencing the 
new family on the throne of Sweden. 

This brings us to our next quotation. He says, speaking of 
Bernadotte’s son, “ Prince Oscar,’—‘ It was impossible for one, 
who had the charge of printing Ossian in the original Gaelic, not to 
take a peculiar interest in the character and conduct of a young 
Prince, named after one of the most celebrated heroes in the poems 
of Ossian ; and I had therefore much satisfaction in receiving from 
that distinguished personage the following communication :— 

* Sir,—I accept with as much pleasure as gratitude the offer you 
make me, of being elected an honorary Member of the two societies 


known under the name of the Highland Societies of London and 
Scotland. 


* The object of their labours is not unknown to me. The Celtic 
heroes were brothers and friends of the Scandinavian heroes ; and 
their glory interests me doubly, since I happen to bear the name of 
one of their most famous warriors. 

‘1 am obliged by the proposal you make me of sending me the 
poems of Ossian. We have, indeed, a Swedish translation of them, 
but it appears to me imperfect. I shall embrace with pleasure the 
opportunity of shewing you the interest I take in your exertions, 
by the zeal with which I shall patronize a new translation into the 
Swedish and also into the Norwegian language, of those immortal 
works, which call such pleasing recollections to the people of the 
North, and which, among other conceptions new and sublime, con- 
tain the idea so truly poetical, of assigning the clouds as the abode 
of departed heroes, and of thus rendering them witnesses of the 
actions, the pains, and the pleasures of their relations and friends,’ 
&c. &e.—P. 59. 

It is seldom we meet with a poetical criticism in the letter of a 
prince. Unfortunately, when boys write such letters, whether princes 
or not, it is impossible to say what part their tutors have had in 
them. 


Sir John informs us, that be had “no communication with the 
Emperor Napoleon, either personal or epistolary.” He seems to 
have been afraid of meeting with some érusquerie from the man of 
iron; or perhaps he thought it would be venturing his universalities 
On the other hand, he knew the king of Saxony, 
Gustavus HI of Sweden, the Prussian and Brunswick families, &c, 
and he had frequent intercourse with the house of Bourbon, both in 
Its prosperous and adverse circumstances. He could not get the 
Count d’Artois (Charles X) to enter into his agricultural feelings. 


what, or of how much value, does not appear. The following 
Bourbon anecdote is worth extracting. 


‘ There was a singular contrast in my reception at the court of 
France, at two different periods. On the Ist of Jan. 1787, I was 
presented to Louis the Sixteenth, by the Duke of Dorset, the 
British ambassador, and the crowd was so great, that he hardly took 
notice of any of those who were introduced to him. But after the 
battle of Waterloo, I went inthe Highland dress; and no one could 
receive a more‘gracious reception from his successor. “ That is the 
garb,” his Majesty said, ‘*which I particularly admire, and those 
who wear that dress, will always be acceptable at my court.” ’—P. 43. 


So much for our author’s royal acquaintances : we now come to 
his ministerial. Of Mr Pitt, he says,— 


‘ He was certainly a most extraordinary character, but came too 
soon into power ; before he had acquired that political knowledge 
and experience, without which no man can be a successful minister, 
more especially in times of difficulty. Though he supported the 
establishment of a board of agriculture, it was not done with the 
zeal, nor was the plan carried to the extent, that seem to me neces- 
sary to render it completely efficient. In fact, he was more in- 
clined to promote the commerce and manufactories, than the 
agriculture of the country ; and he never could be prevailed upon to 
attend any of those fetes, which tended so much to promote a spirit 
ot agricultural improvement. /¢ is singular, not so much perhaps, 
after the other fact, that he gave no encouragement to the fine arts, 
nor to literature. His whole mind seems to have been engrossed 
by politics. Latterly, he thought of nothing but how to defend his 
country from the infection of the destructive principles, and detesta- 
ble example of French republicanism. In that he fortunately suc- 
ceeded, and hence he was justly entitled to be celebrated as “ The 
pilot who weathered the storm.” ’—P.90. [Query all this ?—epithets, 
facts, and all.] 

‘ Mr Pitt was lively and amusing in conversation, particularly 
in the company of his early friends, to whom he was much attached, 
and who entertained for him a reciprocal regard. He condescended 
even to be a punster, of which I recollect a very happy instance. 
After my return from the tour already mentioned, through the 
northern parts of Europe, I happened to dine in his company, when 
he took occasion to ask me, “Of all the places where you have 
been, where did you fare best ?”’ My answer was, “ Ja Poland ; for 
the nobility live there in uncommon taste and splendour; their 
cooks are French—their confectioners Italian,—and their wine 
Tokay.” He immediately observed, “I have heard before of the 
Polish Diet.”—P. 90. 


* One touch of punning makes the whole world kin.’ 


This is the best anecdote we ever read of Pitt. 

The boroughmongers ought to make use of the following. It 
would enable them to swear that all England consisted of free 
voters. 


‘It is hardly to be credited the exertions that were made to 
secure Mr Fox’s election for Westminster, and the popular spirit 
that was raised for his support. A friend of mine, Lord Grimstone, 
who being then only an Irish peer, was entitled to vote, went in his 
carriage to the hustings to vote for Sir Cecil Wray. When he 
returned to his carriage, his coachman said to him, “ I hope that 
your Lordship will now allow me to poll.” Certainly (said Lord 
Grimstone), and for whom are you to vote? “ Why, for Mr Fox 
to be sure, my Lord.” To which Lord Grimstone very good- 
naturedly replied, “ I wish, John, that you had told me sooner, and 
we might then have paired off.” ’—P. 95. 


Mr Fox one day received ‘‘ some papers” from our author, on 
the subject of “waste lands.” (Awful sound!) The good-natured 
statesman thought to secure himself against the consequeyces, by 
writing the following letter, acknowledging the receipt; but Sir 
John appears to have been too cunning for the fox, and has nailed 
up his memory accordingly in terrorem for all epistolary evaders. @ 

‘ Sir,—I received by last night's coach your packet, containing 
three printed pieces, and the letter you did me the honour to write 
me on the 8th instant. [have not yet had time even to look at the 


papers, but would not delay ip ay you my thanks for your 
communication, and assuring you that I am, Sir, 


* Your most obedient servant, 





He says the Duke of York “had a good deal to say;” but about 


*C. J. Fox. 
© St Anne’s Hill, Thursday, 25th March.’ | , 
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* This,’ quoth Sir John, ‘is a very convenient system for a states- 
man to udopt, merely acknowledging the receipt of papers, promising 
to read them, and avoiding giving any opinion of their contents.’ 

‘I have heard it affirmed,’ continues the author, ‘ that when 
Mr Fox was Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
carried on @ correspondence with Talleyrand for the restoration of 
peace, that he wrote not only all the most important letters regard- 
ing the negociation, but duplicates of them, with his own hand, 
determined that no one in this country but himself should know 
what was going forward. This was carrying diplomatic secrecy to 
a very extraordinary extreme. By so much personal labour, to 





which he had not been accustomed, and the vexation arising from 
the violent attacks of his political opponents, his dissolution was 
greatly hastened ; and he found that the possession of political 
power was not the means of securing either peace of mind or health 
of body.’—P. 96. 


There are two or three testimonies to the same effect, with 
regard to the possession of power. They are among the most 
striking passages in the work. Here is one :— 


* I had once a discussion with a gentleman, who had been for a 
great number of years in public situations, upon the effect of such 
appointments [to office] on the character of those who were thus 
elevated into power. He said, that he had never seen a minister, ufter 
he was appointed to any high situation, who had preserved his temper : 
that the Marquis of Carmarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds), who 
had been appointed by Mr Pitt, Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, was the person who had preserved it the longest ; but 
that in the space of a few months, even his good temper was sub- 
dued, and he became as irritable as his predecessors.’—P. 67. 


Another :— 


‘In December 1796, I happened to meet with Lord Melville at 
St James’s, when he said to me, “ It is a long time (Sir John) 
since you have been at Wimbledon. Name any time when you can 
spend a day with us, and we shall be most happy to see you.” By 
accident I fixed upon the last day of that year. Upon reaching 
Wimbledon to dinner, [ found Mr Pitt there. Lady Melville, and 
the beautiful Miss Duncan (afterwards Lady Dalrymple Hamilton), 
were the only ladies present. We spent the evening principally in 
conversation, but also spent a short time at cards; and about eleven 
we went to bed. As soon as I got up the next morning, I pro- 








ceeded to Mr Dundas’s library, where I found him reading a long 
paper on the importance of conquering the Cape of Good Hope, to 
add to the security of our Indian possessions. I said to him, on 
entering, “ I come, Mr Dundas, to wish you a good new year, and 
many happy returns of it.”  Hlis answer I shall never forget; “ I 
hope that this year will be happier than the last, for I scarce recol- 
lect spending one happy day in the whole of it.” On this remark 
the following reflections naturally occurred: “ Here I am, living in 
the same house with the two men the most looked up to, and the | 
most envied of any in this country. I have just heard the deciara- | 
tion of the one, and [ am convinced that the feelings of the other | 
are not materially different. Can anything more strongly prove the 
miseries attending political pursuits ?” ’—P. 105. 


Sir John exaggerates, perhaps, the romantic character of the 
following story; but it is curious, and worth repeating. The heroine, 


with all her romance, appears to have been a proper Scotch lassie, 
with a right knowledge of the main chance. But she has simplicity 
too, and cordiality. It is pleasant to hear her say, that if the gallant 
surgeon succeeded in India, “ he would send for her.” 


* My acquaintance with Mr Windham led to a train of circum- 
stances, which, taken together, form one of the most singular series | 
of adventures that ever occurred in real life, and resemble more a 
fictitious romance than an authentic history. 

‘At a late hour one evening, I received a few lines from my 
friend, Dr Adam Smith (the particular time I do not recollect) 
requesting my company at dinner next day, to meet the celebrated | 
Edmund Burke and Mr Windham, who had arrived at Edinburch | 
with an intention of making a short tour through the Highlands. The | 
Doctor apologized for the shortness of the notice, stating, that the | 
travellers had arrived only that morning, and proposed remaining 
but one day more in Edinburgh. I went accordingly, and passed 
some hours, as might be expected, in the company of such men, in 
the most gratifying manner. I gave them my advice as to the plan 
they ought to adopt in making their intended tour; and, in _parti- 
cular, dwelt on the beauty of the road between Dunkeld and Blair; 
adding, that instead of being cooped up in a post-chaise, they had 
better get out, and walk through the delightful woods and beautiful 
scenes they would pass through, more especially some miles beyond 
Danke’!. 

* | had almost forgotten these circumstances, when, about three 
vears after, Mr Windham, very unexpectedly, came to me in the 
House of Commons, and requested to speak to me for a few mo- 
ments, behind the Speaker’s chair. ‘ Do you recollect,” said he, 
* our meeting together at Adam Smith’s at dinner ?’—“ Most 
certainly I do.” 

€ “To you remember having given us directions for our Highland 
tour, and more especia!ly to stroll through the woods between 
Dunkeld and Blair 7’—* I do.” 

‘ He then added, “An event took place in consequence of our 
adopting that advice, of which 1 must now inform you. Burke and 





| tor. 





I were strolling through the woods, about ten miles from Dunkeld 
when we saw a young female sitting under a tree reading. Burke 
immediately exclaimed, ‘ Let us have a little conversation with 
this solitary damsel, and see what she is about.’ We accosted her 
accordingly, and found that she was reading a recent novel from 
the London press. We asked her how she came to read novels? 
How she got such books at so great a distance from the metropolis ; 
and more especially one so recently published ?_ She answered, that 
she had been educated at a boarding-school at Perth, where novels 
might be had from the circulating library, and that she still pro- 
cured them through the same channel. We carried on the conver. 
sation for some time, in the course of which she displayed a great 
deal of smartness and talent, and at last we were obliged very 
reluctantly to leave her, and proceed on our journey. We after. 
wards found, that she was the daughter of a proprietor of that 
neighbourhood, who was known under the name of the Baron 
Maclaren. I have never been able,’ continued Mr Windham, “ to 
get this beautiful mountain nymph out of my head, and I wish you 
to ascertain whether she is marvied or single.” He begged me to 
clear up this point, as soon as possible, as much of his future happi- 
ness depended upon the result of the enquiry. 

‘ I lost no time in attending to this request, and applied for infor. 
mation to a most respectable clergyman, in the neighbourhood 
where Miss Maclaren lived (the Rev. Dr Stewart, Minister of 
Moulin) who informed me in the course of post, that she was mar- 
ried to a medical gentleman of the name of Dick, who had gone to 
the East Indies. Upon communicating this to Mr Windham, he 
seemed very much agitated. He was soon afterwards married to 
the daughter of a half-pay officer. I have no doubt, however, that 
had Miss Maclaren continued single, he would have paid her his 
addresses. 

‘ Some years afterwards, [ happened to be spending some days 
at Duneira, in Perthshire, with the late Lord Melville; and in the 
course of our conversation, mentioned the above anecdote of 
Mr Windham; upon which the noble lord said, “ 1 am more inter- 
ested in that matter, than you imagine. You must know that in 
company with some friends, I was riding down from Blair to Dun- 
keld, when we called on Baron Maclaren, where a most beautiful 
young woman desired to speak with me. We went accordingly to 
to the bank of a river, near her father’s house, when she said, 
“ Mr Dundas, I hear that you are a very great man, and, what is 
much better, a very good mau. I will venture, therefore to tell 
you « secret. There is a young man in this neighbourhood, who 
has a strong attachment to me, and, to confess the truth, I have a 
great regard for him. His name is William Dick: he has been bred 
to the medical profession ; and he says that if he could get to bea 
surgeon in the East Indies, he would soon make his fortune there, 
and would send for me to marry him, Now, I apply to you, Mr 
Dundas, as a great and a good man, iu hopes that you can «lo some- 
thing for us; and be assured, that we shall be ever grateful, if you 
will procure him an appointment. Lord Melville was so struck with 
the impressive manner of her address, that he took her by the hand, 
and said, “ My good girl, be assured, that if an opportunity offers, 
I shall not forget your application.” 

‘Lord Melville then added, that some time afterwards he received 
a summons to attend his duty in Parliament, and in his way hap- 
pened to visit a friend who was an East India Director. After 
dinner, his friend said to him, ‘* By the bye, Mr Dundas, politicians, 


| like you, have many applications in favor of young men in various 


lines of life. I think it right therefore to tell you, that I have at 
present, at my disposal, an appointment of surgeon in the service 
of the East India Company, and that it is much at your service.” 

‘ Lord Melville was so much surprised at the singularity of the 
circumstance, that he struck his hand forcibly against the table 
where they sat, and exclaimed with much vehemence, “ The very 
thing I most anxiously wished for.” He then related his adventure 
at Baron Maclaren’s, greatly to the amusement of the India Direc- 
Mr Dick was immediately appointed surgeon; and having 
gone to the East Indies, was soon placed in a situation which 
enabled him to send for Miss Maclaren, to whom he was married, 
and Mr Windham was thus disappointed of his northern alliance. 


. 


| In the course of the voyage, and after her arrival in the East, she 


had several offers; but she refused to hear of any one but Dr Dick.’ 


| —P. 142. 


We have left the surname of Dick standing as in the text, because 
it is unpleasant to read a story with dashes for names; but a note 
in another part of the work informs us, that the hero turns out not 
to have been so named ; though the other particulars (as far as we 
have repeated them) are true. 





Why are some clergymen of the Church of England called Ree- 
tors, some Vicars, and some Curates ?—ecause when the clergyman 
receives both the large and the small tithes, the parish is called a 
Rectory ; when the large tithes are separate property, and only the 
small ones are received by the clergyman, it is called a Vicarage. 
A Curate is the clergyman who does the duty for the Rector or 
Vicar.—Wihy are tithes received ?—Because the church demands 
their support—they were granted by Ethelwolf 1000 years ago, for 
the maintenance of the clergy, the repairs of the church, and the 
support of the poor and helpless.— Universal Why and Because. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.””.—Tillotson. 








Visiete Invisieiiry.—lIn the inventory of the Lord Admiral’s 
roperties, given by Mr Malone, is, “ a robe for to goe invisibell.” 
tt was probably of a light gauzy texture, and afforded a sufficient 
hint to our ancestors, not to see the person invested with it; or 
rather, to understand that some of the characters on the stage 
were not to see him.— Family Massinger. 
— The first woman who appeared in a regular drama, on the 
English stage, played Desdemona, about the year 1660. Her name 
is unknown.—Family Massinger. 


AncEL in the sense of bird is frequently met with among our old 
writers. Jonson ge | calls the nightingale “ the dear good 
angel of the Spring.” And if this should be thought, as it probably 
is, a Grecism; yet we have the same term in another passage, 
which will admit of no dispute :— 

“ Not an angel of the air, 
Bird melodious, or bird fair,” &c. 
(Two Noble Kinsmen )—Family Massing er. 

SrupenTs 1N PatnrinG are often led astray by the worst parts of 
Reynolds, Rubens, and the Venetian school, instead of forming 
their style from the Roman and Florentine, and the grace and 
beautiful simplicity of the antique. On this subject, a celebrated 
professor and critic thus expressed himself, on being applied to by 
some young men for recommendations to the school for painting : 
“One tells me he paints like Titian, another like Vandyke, and 
they all draw like the devil knows who.”’—Sass’s Journey to Rome 
and Naples. 

Joun O’Groat’s Hovse is about a mile and a half from the 
extreme point of Dungisbay Head (the northermost point of Scot- 
land.) Tradition assigns its erection to an individual, one of eight 
resident proprietors of the name of Groat, who lived in the reign 
of James IV, by whom it was constructed with as many doors, to 
prevent them quarrelling about precedency, which depended much 
upon priority of entrance and departure. Some grave writers have 
called it a sensible contrivance.—Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary. 

Power or THE PEoPLE.—With the masses, that is to say, the 
great bulk of the people, always must rest the supreme force : 








| most active in the rescue. 


. 


Napoteon At Sea.—Bourrienne, in his Memoirs, gives some 


interesting particulars of the habits and occupations of Napoleon 


when at sea. In the following passage, the good natural feeling 
manifested appears in strange contrast with the recklessness induced 
by a military conqueror’s usual pursuits :—‘ In a long voyage. it is 
impossible to prevent accidents from men falling overboard. This 
occurrence happened several times with us, from the crowded state 
of our vessel. On these occasions it- was strange to witness the 
instinctive force of humanity in the bosom of that man, so lavish 
of the blood of his fellow-creatures on the field of battle, and who 
was about to shed torrents of it in that very Egypt whither we 
were going. Whenever a man fell into the water, the commander- 
in-chief had no rest till he was saved. He instantly ordered the 
ship to lay to, shewed the most lively uneasiness till the unfor- 
tunate was recovered, and ordered me to recompense liberally those 
Sailors who had thus distinguished 
themselves, when guilty of some breach of discipline, were always 
exempted from punishment. I remember, during one dark night, a 
noise was heard as of aman overboard. Bonaparte instantly gave 
the word to put the ship about till the presumed victim should be 
rescued from inevitable death. The crew hastened from all quar- 
ters, exertions were redoubled, and at length we fished up—what ? 
The victim was—a quarter of beef, which had slipped from a noose 
over the side. He ordered me to reward the sailors who had 
exposed themselves on this occasion more liberally than usual. 
“ It might,” said he, “ have been a man, and these brave fellows 
have shewn neither less activity nor less courage.” ’—Constable’s 
Miscellany, No. 57. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drory-Lane.—The Brigand.—High-Ways and By-Ways. — And Der Freischutz. 


Covent-Garven.—The Stranger.—St Patrick’s Day.—And The Irishman in 
London. 


Drury Lang. 
We looked in here last night, and saw a portion of Der Freischutz. 
We have often intended to do so, but delayed the moment, fearfi! 





when they are unanimous and in motion, there is no other force in 
a state that can resist it. They have besides a force of inertia: 
the secret is to know what they will tolerate, and how much they | 
will bear: this is the limit of the authority of a governing power. | 
In the middle ages, this force was merely brutal ; it was moreover | 
incapable of exercising its real power from want of mutual com- | 
munication. The feudal system tried to cope with it, by multiply- 


ing its own force, by means of armour, horses, and implements wd 


war, the huilding of castles, donjons, and keeps; and on the other 


of finding our anticipations realised. It is painful to be obliged to 


add, that such is the case. We hate to differ with the many: we 


_ are compelled to speak as we think. We can only say therefore, 


in self-defence, that we are accustomed to the society of SHAk- 
sPpEARE, Rapnuaet, and Mozart; and being so accustomed, are 
forced to add, that we cannot help considering those who think 


hand, by reducing the masses into the vilest state possible, and | Weer a composer of the highest order, deficient in imagination. 


shackling their exertions by every force, physical and moral, that they | 


knew of. The clergy attacked them intellectually; they infused into 
them certain notions of their own sanctity, and turned the religion of 
Christianity into a further means of power, by convincing the 
ignorant man that it was for his interest to be guided by them, that 
his fate in the next world was in their hands. The seigneur bound 


the body of his thrall, the priest his mind :—the giant was blind. | 


‘ e . * . 
Gradually, with the progress of his intellectual improvement, has 
the influence of his power been felt; but even in the state of his 


uttermost darkness, his power was known and his temper consulted. | 


They were afraid he would burst his bonds. It may be observed 


that reformation never took place till the masses were ripe for them. | 


There were many Luthers before the successful one. Why did 


Luther from his cell, at Wittenberg, pour forth his bulls with more | 


authority than the Pope? Why was he not seized and burnt like 
so many before him? Simply because his voice found au echo in 
every bosom ; the masses were with him; and before them, kings, 
popes, and even armies are powerless. —Foreign Quarterly Review : 
Art. On the Spirit of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
A PLeasant Biunper IN IrELAND.—It has been said that 
Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to Conquer originated in the 
following adventure of the author. Some friend had given the 
young poet a guinea, when he left his mother’s residence at Bally- 
mahon, for a school in Edgworth’s-town, where, it appears, he 
finished his education. He had diverted himself by viewing the 
gentlemen’s seats on the road, until night-fall, when he found him- 
selfa mile or two out of the direct road, in the middle of the 
streets of Ardagh. Here he enquired for the best house in the 
place, meaning an inn; but a fencing-master, named Kelly, wilfully 
misunderstanding him, directed him to the large old-fashioned 
residence of Sir Ralph Featherstone, as the landlord of the town. 
here he was shown into the parlour, and found the hospitable 
master of the house sitting by a good fire. His mistake was im- 
mediately perceived by Sir Ralph, who, being a man of humour, 
and well acquainted with the poet’s family, encouraged him in the 
deception. Goldsmith ordered a good supper, invited his host and 
the family to partake of it, treated them to a bottle or two of wine, 
and, on going to bed, ordered a hot cake for his breakfast ; nor was 
it until his departure, when he called for his bill, that he discovered 
that, while he imagined he was at an inn, he had been hospitably 
entertained at a private family of the first respectability in the 
country.— Dramatic Tuble-talh, 





His fine movements are the exceptions. His general character is 
that of a cold, formal, and literal, not to say sickly composer, who 
mistakes description for feeling, and thinks he has given us the 
effect of an emotion, by repeating its commonest language. He 
groans, he sighs, and he shouts, and then waits for our ap- 
probation, But this is not sympathy: it is an echo. 
the business of music to paint, or even to think, but simply 
to feel, and to present us its feeling in new and beautiful modu- 
lations. 


It is not 


The fits and starts, and analogies in which Weber 


What we demand 
of a great Composer is, a fine continuous melody, with a deli- 
cious emotion pervading it, at once expressive yet vague, the 


deals, are only its caprices or its licences. 


representative of the most indefinite part of our sensations. If 
he can bring a throng of the graces of harmony to wait upon this, 
so much (perhaps) the better :—at all events, he must not sacrifice 
the Goddess to her attendants ; but merely to groan for our groans, 


to sigh for our sighs, to start, to shiver, and be astonished, however 
ingeniously, this is what we feel we might all do, with the proper 


musical teaching ; and that is the reason, perhaps, why the common 
run of the musical world admire it, and others become tired. Last 
night the audience were half asleep, except at intervals; and 


| numbers went away, as we did, before the piece concluded. The 
| best thing we heard was the Drinking Song; which (to shew how 
| we love a good thing when we meet with it) we persisted in trying 
| to get encored, and succeeded. eT 


~_— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Puito-Dramarticus forthwith, 








Erratum.—In the note ofa a gh yesterday, on High ways and 
By-ways, &c. the title of the French piece, M. Rigaud, ou le; Deux 
Maris,” was erroneously printed “M. Rigand, or les Deux Amis."” 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Grand Oratorio. 
THE MESSIAH. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisuop. 
Part |.—Overture. 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Comfort ye mv people.’ 
Air, ‘ Every valley.’ Chorus, ‘ And the Glory of the Lord.’ 
Recit. Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ } 
Air, ‘ Bat who may abide.’ Chorus, ‘ And he shall purify.’ 
Recit. Miss RUSSELL, ‘ Behold! a Virgin.’ 
Air and Chorus, ‘ Oh! thou that tellest.’ 
Recit. Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ For, behold! darkness.’ ’ 
Air, ‘The people that walked in darkness.’ Grand Chorus, ‘ For unto us a Child 
is born.’ 
Pastoral Symphony. 
Recit. Mrs WOOD, ‘There were shepherds.’ Chorus, ‘ Glory to God.’ 
Air, Mrs WOOD, ‘¢ Rejoice greatly.’ 
Recit. Miss BRUCE, ‘ Then shall the eyes.’ i 
Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘ Come unto him.’ 





Chorus, ‘ His yoke is easy.’ 


ortuguese Hymn, ‘ Adeste Fideles,’ by Mr OURY. 


Parr Il. 
Chorus, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ 

Air, Miss RUSSELL, ‘ He was despised.’ Chorus, ‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs.” 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, < All they that see him.’ Chorus, ‘ He trusted in God.’ 
Recit. Mr BR \HAM, ‘Thy rebuke.’ Air, ‘ Behold and see.’ 

Recit. Miss HUGHES, ‘ He was cut off.’ Air, ‘ But thou didst not leave.’ 
Semi-Chorus, ‘the principal Singers), ‘ Lift wp your heads.’ 

Recit. Mr HORN, ‘ Unto which of the angels.’ Chorus, ‘ Let all the angels.’ 
Air, Miss BYFELD, ‘ How beautiful are the feet.’ 

Quartet, Miss BYFELD, Messrs. ROBINSON, HORN, and BEDFORD, and 
Chorus, ‘ Their sound.’ 

Air, Mr PHILLIPS, + Why do the nations.’ Chorus, ‘ Let us break their 
bonds asunder.’ 


rand Chorus. ‘ Hallelujah.’ 
Parr IIL, 
Air,.Mrs WOOD, ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 
Quartet, (the principal Singers), ‘ Since by man came death.’ 
Accit. Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Behold! I tell youa mystery.’ Trumpet Obligato, 
Mr HARPER. 
Recit. Miss RUSSELL, ‘Then shall be brought to pass.’ 
Duet, Miss RUSSELL and Mr HORN, ‘ O Death.’ Chorus, ‘ But thanks be to God. 

Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ If God be for us.’ 
Grand Chorus, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb.’ 


THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
A Grand Miscellaneous P \NTADISACORIA. 

Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, 
(imitative Entertainment, yclept 

WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS 

OF MERRIMENT. 


Part I, consists of the following Songs, &c. 
‘ Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Esta)lishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ The 
King and the Sailor.” ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 
Part Il, consis‘: of the following Songs, &c. 
‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in 2 Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ 
*M. P.’s, or Electioneering.’ 





Paar Ill. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 

{. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
If. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—III. Cincinnat»s, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
tions._—-VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—\VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 

VII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Detence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
siry. Toconclude with the famous positions of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

Fauy fv. 
To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 


FAIRY VISIONS. 


PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Opera of 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
{iana Vernon, Miss Pearson, in which she will introduce, “ He’s what they ca’ a 
Bonnie Lad.’”’ 

Katty, Miss Bruce. Mattie, Mrs Crawford, Helen Macgregor, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Younge. Rasleigh Osbaldistone, Mr W. H.Wallack. 
Vrancis Osbaldistone, Mr Sinclair, who will sing, ‘‘ My Love is like the red 
red Rose ;” “ Auld Lang Syne ;” ‘* Hey! the Bonnie breast Knots ;”’ and the Duet, 
«* Tho’ I leave thee now in sorrow,’”’ with Miss Pearson. 

Ooven, Mr W. Bennett. Capt. Thornton, Mr Thompson. Dougal, Mr Webster. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Bedford. M*Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. 

: Andrew, Mr Hughes. Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr Liston. 


After which, the Burletta of 


MIDAS. 





« Come where the Aspens Quiver.’ Jupiter, Mr Bedford. Pan, Mr Tayleure. 
Mortals Mysis, Mrs C. Jones. Daphne, Miss S. Phillips. 
Midas, Mr Farren. Dametas, Mr Yarnold. Silenu, Mr Andrews. 
To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 
Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. 





E'vira, Miss Byfeld. Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masamello, Mir Sinclair 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Opera ot 
CINDERELLA. 
vlerella, Miss Inverarity Clorinda, Miss Cawse. 


Thisbe, Miss Hughes. 
airy Queen, Miss H. Cawse. 


Felix, Mr Wilson. Dandini, Mr Morley. 


To conclude with 
THE £100 NOTE. 
Lady Pedigree, Mrs Tayleure. Miss Arlington, Miss Taylor. 
Montmoreney, Mr Wrench. O’Shocknessy, Mr Power. Billy Black, Mr Keeley. 











Air, ‘ He shall feed his flock.’ | Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ.Reeve, Mr Sanders, 


At the end of the First Part, a Solo on the Violin, in which will be introduced the | 
P 


' 
Recit. Mr BRAHAM, ‘ He that dwelletiin Heaven.’ Air, ‘Thou shalt break them.’ 
G 


: 
| 








jromortals—Juno, Mrs Newcombe. Apollo, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, 


Nysa, Miss Russell. 


Pietro, Mr Bedford. | 


Baron Pumpolino, MrG. Penson. Alidoro, Mr (;. Stansbury. Pedro, Mr Keeley. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. r 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. lus, Mr Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr Hemmings. A 

Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith. 

After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 

Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. — 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs Yates. Melville, Mr Yates. 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings. Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
To conclude with an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, callea 
BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 


Mr Charles, Mr Wisp 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, MrPaulo, —’ 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, and MrS. Smith. 





Surrey Tueatre.—The Italian Wife — Fairly Taken 
In—Prophet of the Moor. 

Cospurec Tueatre.—The Charter—The Bastard Bro- 
ther—Reform. 

Sap.Ler’s Wetts Tuearre.—The Brigand Wife—The 
Wreck. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, small 8vo., 5s. 
THE FAMILY DRAMATISTS, 
No. III., being Vol. IIL. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Explanatory Notes; and adapted to Family reading, by the omission of 
exceptionable passages. 
— ep" No. XX., being SKETCHES of VENETIAN HISTORY, 
No. XLX., LIVES of BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


- §$CHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


For the Education of Artists, and the Instruction of Amateurs, in the principles of 








| the Fine Arts. Possessing every requisite for the Study of the Human Figure and 


the various branches of art, forming also a probationary school for the Royal 
Academy. The following are included in the course of study .—The Art of Design 
| in its most simple and specific meaning—the delineation of objects; Geometry ; 
| Optics; Perspective; Osteology; Myology; Proportion; Beauty; Light and 
| Shadow; Character: Expression ; Composition; and Colour. ‘The hours for study 
| in the public or private classes, are from Eight in the Morning t» Five in the 
| Afternoon.—Terms may be known at No. 6 Charlotte street, Bloomsbury, the 
| corner of Streatham street. The Professor can be consulted every morning from 
| Ten to Eleven, or at any other hour, by special appointment. 








BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON. The ONLY COMPLETE TRANSLATION, 

This day is published, in four thick vols. price 20s. extra cloth boards; or on small 
aper, price 14s. embellished by a beautiful and hitherto unengraved Portrait of 
‘apoleon asleep in his Study, after David, and other Engravings, 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

From the French of M. FauvELET DE BOURRIENNE, Private Secretary to the 

Emperor. By Jonn S. Memes, L.L.D., F.A.S.L., Hon. M.I-R.N., A.S.A., &., 

author of ‘‘ The History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture,” &c. 

London: HURST, CHANCE, and Co., 65 St Paul’s Church Yard ; and Constable 
and Co., Edinburgh. 

*,* This enlarged Edition may now be considered the only complete translation 
of Bourienne’s extraordinary work, and besides the various pamphlets written by 
Napoleon, including his ‘‘ Notes on Egypt,” will be found to contain an interesting 
Life of Bourrienne. 











Just published, price 6s., No. XILI. of the 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Contents :—I. Spirit of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. — 11. Mythology and 
Religion of Ancient Greece.—II1. Andral on Consumption.—IV. Cari Mana yon 
Weber.—V. The Fine Arts of the Middle Ages.—\1. History of the Hanseatic 

| League.—VIIL. History of the Ancient Germans.—\VII1. Correspondence between 

| Schiller and Goethe.—IX. The Brunswick Revolution.—X. United States of 
America.—XI. German Pocket Books for 1831.—XI1. Critical Sketches of Greek, 
Hebrew, French, and German Works.—XI11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices from 
France, Ge , Holland, Italy, Russia, and Spain,—List of the Principal New 
Works published on the Continent, from October to December, 1820, inclusive.— 
Notices to Correspondents. 

“ This Review bids fair to be the most interesting of all the Quarterlics. Ina 
literary point of view, it is equal to the very best of them already. Its articles 
are generally chosen with sound judgment, and almost uniformly executed with 
great ability. Its political principles are liberal and enlightened, and it seems to 

| be entirely free from the spirit of partisanship. On the whole, we cannot hold out 
to our literary friends a higher treat, either in point of variety or utility, than a 
perusal of this number of the Foreign Quarterly Review.”— Perthshire Advertiser 

‘« What wonderful students these Germans are! See whata flood of light they 
throw on every abstruse part of antiquity, by dint of that singular union of industry 
and enthusiasm, labour and imagination, united with a beautiful simplicity and 

| homely feeling (elsewhere shown in this number, in the Life of Weber, to pervade 
all classes in that country), which our would-be-wits sneer at, and call, in derision, 

Germanism !”—Glasgow Free Press. 

‘The present is, in our opinion, the most powerful number that the Foreign 
| Quarterly has yet published. ’—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“An invaluable work, and one undoubtedly at the head of our periodical 
literature ; admirable for the spirit of liberality which everywhere pervades its 

| pages, and for its historic lore and profound philosophical criticism.”’—The 
Irishman. 

“In point of erudition and elegance of diction, this number will be found equal 

| to any of its predecessors. istory, in her classic and most animating form, is 
revived in these pages, and imparts to them, in this age of literary levity and 

| frivolity, a peculiar and important character.’’— East India Magazine. 

«« The number before us is a superior one to most of its predecessors, first, from 
the miscellaneous character of its information ; secondly, from the able way in 
which that information has been condensed and made acceptable to the most listless 

| and impatient readers.”—Sun. 

‘« The Foreign Quarterly keeps up its interest and ability; and this is saying 

| much on its behalf, after the honest and disinterested praise we have awarded to 

| its former numbers. One cause of the gratification with which we open a new 

| number of this periodical we must say a word or two upon, in the hope that it 
may recommend it to others, who, like ourselves, fee] an increasing aversion to 
being pestered with the vituperative wranglings of party politicians. The Foreiga 
Quarterly is delightfully free from such nuisances; it is unmarked by the odious 

lague-spot of faction. For these reasons we cordially recommend the Foreign 

Gerster to the notice and support of such of our readers as may not be 50 
hopelessly engrossed by the topics which absorb all the attention of the quidnuncs 
of the day, as to have no thought to spare for the general interests of literature and 

| science.” —Suffolk Chronicle. 

Published by TREUTTEL and CO., 39 Soho square, and BLACK and CO0., 
Tayistock street. 


: Published by J. Onwuys, at THe Tarter Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CHappet; Errincuax Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Esex’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


J. Frecp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
C.& W. Rervnecy, Printers, Broad street, Gilden square. 
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